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a boon they had long been praying for, and were 
rejoicing though they scarcely knew what the 
word freedom meant—still they were hopeful and 
happy; and it was cheering and pleasant to see 
their bright faces and listen to many of their ex- 
periences. 

The incident thee mentions occurred in At- 
lanta, Georgia. Uncle Billy was a good old man, 
a Baptist preacher; Sue, his wife, was much 

JOSEPH WALTON younger, and was a shouting Methodist; each 
acitieien. Ueenieinies tx, 8 thought their way the right way, and each 
pi : eee a labored to convert the other. Uncle Billy was 
Entered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P. O. quite proud of his young good-looking wife. Sue 
was equally proud of her old gentleman (as she 
always culled him), for he was a leader in the 
Baptist Church; he could not read, but could 
quote Scripture for almost every occasion. Sue 
had a high temper, but uncle was very patient 
with her. He feared his dear Susan would be 
lost, not on account of her temper, but for want 
of true baptism (immersion). We often heard 
him praying for her. He would say, if she would 
not be buried in baptism (go under the water) 
with Christ, how onal she expect to rise to glory 
with the Lord. We often heard warm discus- 
sions on baptism between them. For several 
weeks Sue had been very kind to a poor cripple, 
who used to crawl to our gate when hungry. 
On a rainy day, I told Sue to have him come 
into the kitchen by the stove, while he ate the 
fragments saved for him. He came in, and 
when his plate was empty he put it on the stove- 
hearth. Sue was cooking dinner, and as he 
shuffled himself away, a cover fell off of one of 
Sue’s boilers, fell on the plate and broke it. I 
heard the racket, and went out. Sue was in a 
perfect rage. She said he broke the plate: he 
said he did not. She said, if he said he did not 
it was all the same as saying “she told mea 
lie;” and that made her terribly indignant, so 
much so, that she threatened to kill him if he 
ever came into the kitchen again. I tried in 
vain to pacify her; her indignation was too great 
for her to hear anything. Weeks ne by. 
The cripple would not venture inside the gate— 
a plate of fragments was carried out to him. 
Then came a Sabbath morning when Sue told 







quick please, fore meetin’s out, and de debil 
comes. I tell you all ’bout it when I come 

home. Glory to God!” She was so excited and 

happy, and out of breath, that I did not know 

but she would get to shouting, so I asked no 
questions, gave her the quarter, and she went 

away on a run. 

After the meeting was over, she told me that 
as she went to meeting, “ She seen that poor crip- 
ple lying on the commons; and as she passed 
near him, she turned her back on him; and right 
off something said to her, ‘Sue, what for you . 
turn your back on dat poor black cripple? An 
I look all round, and wonder who dat speak so 
to me, nobody round me, an I begin to feel scarey. 
Then I try to listen to de preaching; but no, 
dat poor black cripple, dat broken plate and 
angry Sue, stand fore my eyes all the time, and 
my quarter getting so hot it most burn my hand ; 
and then [ hear something say, ‘Sue, jest so 
Jesus will turn his back on you.’ And I almost 
screamed out, and bless you, honey, I jest mem- 
bered what you read to me; and I say, I’Ul do itt, 
an I jest run out of meeting to find the my = 
Then I run fast to him, and say, ‘ Benny, I’se 
sorry, forgive me, and here is a quarter for you; 
and to morrow you jest come to the mission- 
po I give you good dinner, and we’!l splane 
it all’” 

Accordingly, the next day we had a long con- 
ference in our kitchen. Just before I left them, 
the cripple said, “Aunt Susan, you a good 
woman, what for you get so mad sometimes?” 

“Dunno, Benny, ’spose the debil gets so big 
in my heart sometimes, I can’t help it.” 

“Yes, I spose so; but, Aunt Susan, if you 
did’nt open de doa (door) he could’nt get in.” 

“Dats so,” said Uncle Billy, “ always mem- 
ber to keep de doa shet, and de debil will not 
trouble you.” 

I left them in the midst of Uncle Billy’s lee- 
ture on watching and praying, in order to keep 
the devil at a distance. 
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For “ Tue Frienp.” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 190. 


“SEEK PEACE WITH ALL MEN.” 












A few years ago an intimate friend related to 
me some of the experiences of a cousin, a Presby- 
terian woman, who had spent several years dur- 
ing or after the civil war, in the employment of 
a Missionary Association, mostly in different 

rts of the Southern States, looking after the 
interests of the freedmen and Indians, and con- 
ducting schools for their benefit. One of these 
narratives so interested me that I requested my 
friend to procure it for me in a written form. 
She accordingly wrote to her cousin, who sent a 
reply dated Eighth Mo. 23d, 1883, from which 
the following is extracted. 






































































































I will cheerfully comply with thy request; 
but how that little request carries me back to 
the past! I cannot begin to tell thee how many 
things are recalled. After reading thy letter I 
seem to see myself “ way down South.” I fancy 
Ican almost hear the thunder of cannon, and 
see many sights too terrible to think of. Strife, 
fire and sword, blood and carnage, all about me; 
or rather like a fearful “ Panorama” passing be- 
fore me, in which I see the ripest fruits of many 
battle-fields, ambulance, stretchers, hospitals 
with their long rows of cots, all filled with suf- 
fering, sick, wounded, dying and dead. Oh what 
pen picture can describe the sighs, the groans, 
the agony of those sufferers; or how can mere| me they would have communion that day, and 
words convey to the present generation even a} she asked for a quarter to put into “ De Trea- 
faint idea of the terrible times and scenes of|sury of de Lord.” We had tried to have a re- 
1861-64—ruined cities, desolated homes, desti-| conciliation between them, which had thus far 
tute widows, starving orphaned children: Oh it | only seemed to increase the bitterness on Sue’s 
was terrible. Even now I shudder, and tears part. This morn I talked to her again, but she 
unbidden start as I recall some of the terrible | said, “ Bless your dear heart, I would if I could. 
scenes I witnessed. Sometimes I think I will forgive him, but ever 

At last the enemy surrendered, the war was| time my eye lights on him I think, ‘dat blac 
over, but its effects were still felt; and I find my-| nigger call me, a preacher's wife, a liar.’ I get so 
self trying to make my way over and among the | mad again, and so I jest cluded I will not look 
ruins of over three thousand buildings which,| at him: no more I will.” After some further 
before the war, were a part of Atlanta, the “Gate | talk with her, I read portions of the 18th chapter 
city” of the South; hundreds of the families— | also of the 5th chapter of Matthew, to her. She 
a limbless men, destitute widows, helpless | left me, saying “ Bless you honey, I would if I 
children, had returned to find their former homes | could, but I wont never look at him again.” 

In ashes, nought but a portion of the chimneys During the next hour I was surprised to see 
left standing, and here they had camped. White |Sue coming up the street in a full run. She 
and colored were here, all equally destitute ; but | rushed into my room all in a perspiration, say- 
to the colored race freedom had come, that was | ing “Oh honey, please give me ‘nother quarter, 




































































Surely it was the blessed influence of the 
Spirit of Christ operating on the heart of this 
quick-tempered woman, that enabled her to see 
that she must not cherish hardness and ill-will 
towards any ; and so humbled her, that she could 
ask forgiveness of the poor cripple whom she 
had driven from her presence. Those who have 
yielded submission to Divine requirings which 
were greatly opposed to their natural wills, can 
understand somewhat of the joy and peace which 
followed her submission to the same constrain- 
ing power. 

The “ peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing” is bestowed by Him only on those 
who are willing to lay all upon his altar. A 
writer in The Evangelical Visitor says: “I well 
remember when I first set out in the service of 
God, He demanded a small thing of me in the 
way of changing my dress; but I was not will- 
ing. It seemed to haunt me wherever I went, 
until the Spirit of God spoke to my heart on this 
wise: “If you were to come to Heaven’s door, 
and it should be said to you,—because of your 
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unwillingness in this small thing you cannot 
enter—what would you then give to come back 
and do your work over again?” 

The Christian Advocate recently published a 
communication from one of its contributors 
which shows how much an unacknowledged 
offence may interfere with happiness and mental 
peace. It says :— 

“ My mother frequently sent me to the store 
on small errands. She would give me just the 
amount of money the articles cost, so that in 
coming back I would only have the parcel to 
take care of without having my attention di- 
verted from it by the change. 

“In time I became quite expert in such work, 
and would let myself look in at store windows 
to see the goods displayed ; of course, wasting 
mother’s time while I did so. As temptation to 
do worse follows the commission of a sin, and as 
looking at what is out of reach goes before the 
desire to have, and the resolve to possess. I saw 
candy for sale, my mouth watered for it, and 
my fall followed quickly after. I reflected that 
when I went for some sugar, getting that at a 
cent a pound less than mother told me to get, 
would leave some change. So I entered the 
grocery store, bought seven cent sugar, instead 
of that at eight cents, and came out with the 
change in my hands. The strength of my de- 
sire for the candy was more powerful than the 
fear of being seen going in or out of the candy 
store, or of having the candy found in my pos- 
session. I succeeded so well the first time that 
I repeated the theft and the purchase several 
times. Sin is hard work. I had to choose candy 
that had not a strong flavor, as mother might 
detect me by the smell, and it had to be of a kind 
I could eat quickly, and it must be eaten care- 
fully, else my general sickness might betray me. 

“T was never found out, but the burden of 
concealment grew very heavy, till one day I 
thought it would be as easy to take some pen- 
nies out of mother’s purse. As I knew this was 
stealing outright, I soon reached the conclusion 
that I was a thief. Part of my difficulty was 
gotten over by my henceforth spending the 
money I was trusted with just as I was directed. 
Mother was pleased that she got a better value 
for what I spent than had lately happened, while 
I kept my guilty secret to myself. It was several 
years before the load was removed, when I found 
peace with God in Christ, and only then my 
mother was told. How gladly she would have 
forgiven me at the time had I confessed it then ! 
And what trouble I would have spared myself 
The knowledge of that guilt of mine was as 
heavy upon my childish heart as is that of a 
hidden crime, committed in darkness by one 
whom the world believes to be honest.” 

J. W. 


“The religious education of youth goes to the 
very foundation of character, and mothers have 
largely delegated it to any young person who 
happens to teach a Sunday class ; thus resigning 
the sweetest and strongest part of their influence 
—that part which, when their children are old 
men and women, will keep them in the way they 
should go, or bring them back to it. Sunday- 
schools for poor neglected children are a heav- 
enly thought, but no Sunday-school can take the 
place of a good mother, who gathers her children 
around her knees and, out of the fulness of her 
love and the worship in her heart, teaches them 
what is good and what is evil. Better far for a 
man or a woman to be so taught than to sit at 
the feet of a Gamaliel.”—A. E. Barr, in North 
American Review for Fifth Menth. 


THE FRIEND. 


For ‘‘ Tue Frienv.” 
An Address to the Youth. 


Once I was young like you are, but now I am 
old, yet my interest for the rising generation has 
not left me. You are now entering upon the 
busy scenes of life: the world with its many 
snares and cares is spread out before you. You 
have already seen that good and evil are both 
in the world ; and that there is right and wrong 
in human actions, and I believe that you have 
often found that there are two contrary spirits 
striving in you; the one inclining you to that 
which is good and right, the other to that which 
is evil and wrong. So that when you would do 
good, evil is present with you. But you have 
the power of choice as to which you will be led 
by. So you have constant need to watch and 
pray that you enter not into temptation. But 
the power that inclines us to good, is over all the 
powers of evil, and we become servants to which- 
ever we yield ourselves servants to obey. 

The good teaches us to deny all ungodliness 
and worldly lusts. The evil leads us to follow 
the lusts of the flesh, the lust of the eyes and the 
pride of life, which are not of the Father, but of 
the world that lies in wickedness. The good 
spirit leads us through the cross into the strait 
and narrow way of life: while the evil spirit per- 
mits us to go in the broad way of the world, and 
to comply with its ways in worship, dress and 
language. And also in its ostentatious shows 
and vain amusements. 

And now, my dear young friends, I speak 
from a degree of experience, being now near 88 
years old. 


“T’ve pass’d through many a wild extreme, 
That youth and youthful folly knows; 
And tasted deeply of the stream 
That round the shrine of folly flows,” 


But never found the joys of God’s salvation 
there. But my preservation has been in God's 
great and unbounded mercy, and is marvellous 
in my eyes. So let me entreat you while in the 
younger walks of life, to use the grace that is 
given, and make straight paths for your feet, lest 
that which is lame and ready to fall be turned 
out of the way, but let it rather be healed. 
Strive to follow peace with all men, and holi- 
ness, without which no man shall see the Lord. 
“Let all bitterness, and wrath, and clamor, and 
evil speaking be put away from you.” And the 
God of grace will be with you that when the con- 
flicts of this present world are over, you may 
have an inheritance among the saints in light. 
But beware of what the world calls fun. It fills 
the mind with that which kills the growth of 
righteousness, and leaves no room or relish for 
heavenly things. Also beware of too much self- 
indulgence, or an inordinate gratification of the 
flesh, which wars against the soul. But let in- 
nocent amusements and a friendly sociability 
have their proper place and encouragement, as 
they belong to the pure nature in man. 

The prophet says, it is good for a man that 
he bear the yoke in his youth. He often sitteth 
alone and keepeth silence because he hath borne 
it upon him. And Christ says, ‘Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me; and ye shall find 
rest to your souls.” So if we take his yoke upon 
us, and learn of Him, all will be well. He will 
teach us what to indulge and what to deny. 
And we will find that his ways are often ways 
of pleasantness, not of sadness; and that his 
paths are paths of peace. But the way of the 
transgressor is hard; and has only the promise 
of the life that now is, which is temporal, while 
the righteous have the promise of the life to 


come, which is eternal. So let me now, in all 
tenderness and good will, further warn you 
against the many snares of the enemy, and one 
which perhaps the most deceives the professors 
of Christianity, and which has of late entered 
largely among us as a people, is the fascinating 
effects of music, which tends to lure the emo- 
tional part in man, and exalt it above the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel, and above the true knowl- 
edge of God; and to please the creature more 
than the Creator. But it is evident that there 
are two kinds of singing, and two kinds of music, 
—the one is from earth, and the other from 
heaven. The one which originates from earth 
is only a counterfeit of the true, and is put to 
tune and note by the wisdom and art of man, 
and is played or sung by the unsanctified chil- 
dren of mirth, which makes artificial music of it 
all, instead of the spiritual music of heaven. 
And I find no authority for using it in worship, 
either in the New Testament, or in the writings 
of our forefathers. 

But it was abundantly used under the old 
outward dispensation, which was a figure of that 
which was to come in Spirit and in Truth, 
While the singing of the heart which we some- 
times witness in the silence of all flesh, is with- 
out audible sound, but a sweet and refreshing 
melody of the heart. Though it may, at times, 
break forth in audible words to the tendering 
and refreshing of those who are hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness, and may be out- 
wardly sung, when Divinely called for, by saints 
on earth. But it is a song which no man can 
learn except those who are redeemed from the 
earth. 

So now, my dear friends, especially those who 
are in the slippery paths of youth, let us all seek 
to learn this heavenly song, or melody of heart, 
which breathes peace on earth and goodwill to 
men. But let us not be deceived, God is not 
mocked. I greatly fear that a large portion of 
the customary singing which we now hear, and 
which is claimed to be from the Spirit of God, 
is only from the spirit of man, and tends to the 
gratification and exaltation of man, and not to 
the glory of God. D. HuppLEston. 

Dvus.in, Iyp., Seventh Month 10th, 1889. 


For “Tus Frienp.” 
Balm—Treacle, 


I was interested in Ann Watkins’ account of 
her visit to Swarthmore, particularly her note 
of “ George Fox’s” chained Bible. 

The translation which gives us the word 
“Treacle” seems somewhat strange to modern 
readers, but the matter will be found simple 
enough when we look up the meaning of the 
word. Its original meaning was “ An antidote 
against the bite of serpents, or against poison.” 

The word Balm, substituted in King James’ 
version, has nearly the same meaning, “ An aro- 
matic ointment, used for soothing pain or heal- 
ing wounds.” If we will turn to the chapter in 
Jeremiah in which treacle or balm occurs, we 
will see the full meaning of the use of these 
words. 

“ Moreover I will send cockatrices and ser- 
pents among you, which will not be charmed, 
and they shall bite you, sayeth the Lord.”— 
Jerm. viii. 17. Wycliffe’s rendering is “ werst 
edderes.” 

George Fox’s big Bible was the Bishop's 
Bible—printed by order of bishop Parker—in 
Queen Elizabeth’s day. This bible is often 
quoted from in our analy Friends’ writings. 

W. Kire. 
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For “ Tue Frienp.” 


Westtown. 


The first long session, following the experiment 
of a summer vacation has just commenced, it is 
thought, under favorable auspices. 

There were entered for admission 123 boys and 
126 girls, but it is quite probable there may be 
a few who may fail to get there, on both sides 
of the house; there being quite a number from 
other Yearly Meetings. 

The interest in Westtown and for its proper 
management is manifestly undiminished among 
the members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
The number of applicants for admission on the 

ratuitous fund, both in our own and from other 
Senrly Meetings, is considerably in excess of 
the income of that fund to pay for, but in some 
instances a part of the expense is paid by the 
applicant, which is a relief to the fund, and 
makes more to be admitted. 

The wardrobes sent with some of the pupils 
are not unfrequently found to be quite unsuitable 
to be worn in a school where plainness and sim- 
plicity is the rule, and when some articles have 
to be taken away, it causes painful feelings to 
the children as well as to those who have this 
delicate but important duty to perform. If 
parents and others would refer to the prinied 
rules sent out with each paper of admission, and 
comply with the recommendations contained 
therein, it would avoid many uncomfortable 
feelings. 

The improvements now being made of enlarg- 
ing the building containing the electric light 
works, the teachers’ residence at the foot of the 
lane, and the construction of the Telford road to 
the station on the railroad, very much absorb 
the time and attention of the Superintendent 
and the available working force of the neighbor- 
hood ; as soon, however, as it can conveniently 
be accomplished, it is contemplated to have 
walks made through the girls’ grounds, some 10 
feet in width and of sufficient elevation to shed 
the water freely on both sides, so as to invite 
outdoor moderate exercise even in inclement 
seasons. As the principal session is now to com- 
mence in the autumn, and gathering nuts is a 
favorite occupation with the young, it is pro- 
posed to provide a variety of nut-bearing trees, 
both by planting new ones and grafting upon 
those already growing upon the grounds. 

Whilst, however, these additions, designed to 
increase the physical comfort of the large and 
interesting family gathered there are being car- 
ried out, it is very important the original con- 
cern so clearly felt ont manifested by our fore- 
fathers in the establishment of Westtown, viz., 
that of a religious, guarded education should be 
held first in view. We undoubtedly believe that 
all of our testimonies have their foundation in 
the unchangeable and everlasting Truth, the 
use of the plain language and simplicity in 
dress included. Very earnest is the desire of 
those charged with the responsibility of watchin 
over its welfare, that all these testimonies shal 
be maintained there in their original purity and 
completeness. This is the only safe ground to 
stand — ; Just as soon as watchfulness in these 
particulars is relaxed, and they not maintained, 
we descend to the level of other institutions of 
learning, if indeed, we do not fall below them. 
True charity towards others does not imply a 
weak conformity to the world. 

_Some ninety years have now passed away 
since Westtown was opened as a boarding school 
for the children of Friends, during which period 
more than 11,000 pupils have passed out from 
under its sheltering care. It is an interesting 


circumstance to observe among the pupils, the 
children of some who, justly appreciating the 
value of their own education there, desire their 
children should be so trained, although the 
themselves, in their intercourse with the world, 
have departed widely from our testimonies in 
regard to plainness of dress and language. It 
is cause for reverent thankfulness that during 
that long period there has been raised up in 
each generation those who were qualified to 
watch over and rightly conduct its affairs with 
discretion and satisfaction. That it may long 
continue to be, “as a garden enclosed ;” and 
that those now charged with this responsible 
trust may be enabled through Divine assistance 
to hand it down to their successors, unimpaired 
in its usefulness and unshorn of its strength, is 
very earnestly desired; and this can only be 
done by watchfulness unto prayer unto Him 
who has so manifestly cared for it, from its first 
inception down to the present time. 

A valued minister, member of another Yearl 
Meeting, in writing of Westtown and its wail 
ness to the Society, expressed in substance, “ the 
belief that the unwearied enemy was endeavor- 
ing to undermine the standing of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, and that his approaches were 
being made through Westtown Boarding School.” 

WwW. F. T. 

West Cuester, Pa., Ninth Mo. 7th, 1889. 





For “ Tue Frrenv.” 

In the introductory chapter to a work recently 
ov entitled, “ Lives of the Fathers,” by 

rederic W. Farrar, one of the most celebrated 
dignitaries of the Church of England, the 
author, in the course of a most interesting ac- 
count of the Catacombs at Rome, in which he 
refers to the many inscriptions and symbols re- 
maining in those subterranean excavations, the 
work of early Christians, uses the following sig- 
nificant language—language which evidences 
how much of what is claimed to be of early 
origin in some of the Christian denominations, 
of the present day, is really only the invention 
of comparatively modern times. 

“T have not mentioned the cross, because if 
the cross occurs at all in the catacombs, it is 
only in the disguised forms of the gammadias and 
the monograms of Christ. The earliest certain 
Latin cross is on the tomb of the empress Galla 
Placidia, A. p. 451. Nor is there any realistic 
picture of the crucifixion till the ninth century, 
at the earliest ; nor any certain crucifix till the 
sixth; nor any portable crucifix (it is said) till 
many centuries later. From the representations 
of the Dead Christ the early believers shrank 
as from an impiety. To them He was the Liv- 
ing not the Dead Christ,—the triumphant, the 
glorified, the infinite, not the agonized Christ in 
that one brief hour and power of darkness, which 
was but the spasm of our eternal glorification. 
‘It is Christ that died; yea, rather that is risen 
again, who also maketh intercession for us.’ ‘I 
am He that liveth and was dead, and behold I 
am alive for evermore.’ To them the atonement 
was not only the crucifixion but the whole work 
of Christ from the incarnation to the session at 
the right hand of God. To them the predomi- 
nant conception of their Lord was ever that of 
‘the Incarnate Word, the Present Friend, the 
Prince of Peace on Earth, the Everlasting King 
in Heaven.” What his life is, what his com- 
mandments are, what his judgments will be,— 
these things occupied their thoughts more than 
his earthly humiliation. Their contemplations 
were turned less exclusively to what He once 
did, than to what He is doing now, and what 


He requires us to do. And without going so far 
as to say, with a great living writer, that ‘ the 
fall from that faith, and all the corruptions of 
its abortive practice, may be summed up briefly 
in the habitual contemplation of Christ’s death 
instead of his life, and the substitution of his past 
sufferings for our present duty; we may truly 
say, that the thought of the dead Christ in his 
agonized humanity, can never be accepted as a 
complete or exclusive view of Him; can never, 
without. deep harm, be dissevered from the 
thought of Him in his eternal triumph and 
glorious majesty in the heavenly places.” 





William Grover. 
Continued from page 60. 
Extracts from some “ Meditations and Reflec- 
tions” left by William Grover. 


Fourth Month 12th, 1792.—Oh! for a sincere 

love and attachment to that pure and undefiled 
religion, which stands in a filial devotedness of 
heart to do the Lord’s will, and in a reverent, 
holy travail of soul, to be made truly acquainted 
with what his will is; that so we may not be 
deceived, under an apprehension that we are 
fulfilling the Divine will, when we are rather 
frustrating it by doing our own. This, I believe, 
may be the case, even in things which may have 
a good-like appearance. 
Sizth Month 13th, 1799.—I believe it is good 
for young men to make a point of devoting a 
al portion, at least, of every day, to read a 
little in the Bible, and endeavor after a little 
calm and quiet in, their minds. Something may 
be presented to the minds in these short seasons 
of inward calm, which may a little nourish and 
cherish the Divine life in the soul, and make 
room for the love of God to prevail a little; 
and so, as this love is cherished and found to 
grow, the love of the world, and earnest desire 
after it, will lessen, and the soul be prepared to 
take its chief delight in something spiritual and 
heavenly. 

I think I see a great danger in Friends get- 
ting into easy circumstances: it renders them 
not so strong and able to endure hardness as 
good soldiers. I believe all we have must be at 
the Divine disposal, and so felt by us, before we 
can be fully qualified to endure all things that 
may be required of a disciple of Christ, in filling 
up his lot in the militant church. 

First Month 25th, 1812.—It is a precious thing 
to have a belief and feeling produced in our 
minds, that we are under the Divine gracious 
care and protection. Perhaps I have not sus- 
tained more loss, or religious disadvantage, any 
way, than I have for want of more diligently 
minding the very gentle intimations or calls to 
inward stillness. A feeling of a connection with 
the Fountain of Good, is, above all things, to be 
prized; and this feeling is utterly out of our 
control or command, and consequently to be 
accepted with reverence and cheerfulness, when- 
ever vouchsafed. We cannot prize it too much: 
it is a treasure in prosperity: it is a treasure in 
adversity; it will be emphatically a treasure 
when the awful moments arrive for us to bid an 
eternal farewell to the things of time and sense. 

Fourth Month 1st, 1814.—How many ways to 
involve the mind in a continual something that 
seems plausible; and so not keep it up just in 
readiness to hear the call, to hearken to the 
voice, or yield to the gentle, inclining influence 
of Divine love; an influence often so soft and 
silent as to be very, very easily put by, quashed, 
lost, forgotten. 

Fourth Month 27th, 1818.— ———- Convers- 
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ing this morning on the politics of Eyrope, 
concluded with this beautiful sentiment: “that 
there is nothing substantial and satisfactory but 
the Supreme Good ; in it, the deeper we go, and 
the more largely we drink, the better and hap- 
pier we are ; whereas, in outward acquirements, if 
we could attain to the summit and perfection of 
them, the very possession and enjoyment palls.” 

Eighth Month 1st, 1824.—It is a great com- 
fort, when past seventy, to be pretty well, so as 
to enjoy the bounty of kind Providence and en- 
deavor to improve the further portion of time 
allotted ; so that we may, through mercy, be 
ready for the final, awful change, when it comes. 

Twelfth Month 8th.— How unspeakably worthy 
our love, our allegiance, our seeking after, and 
our more frequent communion, is the Spirit of 
Truth. How ought it to be [sought after] from 
day to day, and through the day, so as to raise 
and bear up our minds above the things of time, 
even whilst we are necessarily engaged in them ; 
seeing they are all very uncertain, and we may 
be saben from them, or they from us, very un- 
expectedly. In such case, to have our minds 
previously well acquainted with Divine love, 
and, as it were, enwrapped with it—what a 
treasure ! 

Third Month, 1825.—This morning I have a 
somewhat luminous view of the nature and pre- 
ciousness of the Gospel ministry and other rightly 
religious exercises. God is the inexhaustible 
fountain of all good; there is no goodness but 
what comes from Him, consequently nothing for 
poor human nature to plume itself upon. This 
Divine power goes forth in such manner, time, 
and degree, as is consistent with its own infinite 
wisdom and goodness; in displays of beneficence, 
mercy, and blessing to its creatures: sometimes 
in immediate communications of light, life, and 
Divine virtue and sweetness to the souls of in- 
dividuals, for their own advancement in the 
path of salvation; and sometimes in precious 
gifts of qualification, for the benefit of others, 
the edification of the church, and for other re- 
ligious services. 

By how many and how various means do we 
get Leche down, and gradually prepared for 
our eternal separation from this frail and un- 
certain staie of being; and how exceedingly is 
it to be desired that we may all so improve the 
time of health and bodily ability, as that, when 
sickness, pain, and affliction are measured out 
to us, we may be favored with that sweetness 
and peace which bear up the mind above the 
waves, and enable us to say, the rod as well as 
the staff of the Lord’s goodness, are our comfort 
and our rejoicing. 

(To be continued.) 


SoME men are dreaming of an ideal condition 
of government and society in which systems of 
trade and education and domestic life will be 
complete, and labor and capital properly ad- 
justed, and no one will be able to infringe on 
the rights and privileges of others. Some one 
has written a book in which this state of things 
is described. Many expect this social and 
political perfection to be attained by some sort 
of machinery of government, and to be main- 
tained by the enforcement of law. But the 
outward life of individuals and communities 
will never rise higher than the inner life. of 
character and manhood. The ideal condition 
hoped for will take form where ideal men and 
women have been developed. So soon as the 
masses know what is right, and have the dis- 
position to do right, the wrong will vanish, and 
no sooner.—Selecled. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “‘ Tue Frienp.”’ 


Extract from the Life of William Allen. 

At a meeting on First-day, it opened to my 
mind, that as the Supreme Being is a Spirit, so 
all communication with Him must be spiritual ; 
and as we cannot command the times at which 
He may be pleased to open, it is our duty to 
wait for them, and to cherish them when so 
favored; but if we turn away our attention to 
outward and visible objects, jets openings will 
close, and we shall be left to ourselves, barren 
and poor: happy for us if we feel our loss, and 
patiently look out for the next opening, and 
strive to make a better use of it. 

It also appeared to me, that those who are 
carnally-minded have no idea of the inward life; 
they are wholly absorbed in outward objects, 
and when these please them they feel a momen- 
tary joy, but no true peace. Riches, life and 
health are uncertain, but a little assurance that 
we are on that foundation which cannot be re- 
moved, and that none of the storms and vicissi- 
tudes of life can separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord,—this 
adds a luster to all that is beautiful in creation, 
and sweetens every bitter cup, and it even en- 
lightens the darkest scenes with a gleam of peace 
and hope. 


i oo 
From “ Frrenps’ QuARTERLY EXAMINER.”” 


“VENI, SANCTE SPIRITUS.” 


(A PARAPHRASE FROM THE LATIN.) 


Come, Holy Spirit, to Thine own; 
With heavenly light and fire come down, 
Assume possession of Thy throne. 


Come, Father of the ontcast poor; 
Come, Giver of a boundless store ; 
Come, Light of hearts for evermore. 


Of all consolers, Thou the best, 
Sweet Dweller in the yielded breast, 
Dear Calmer of all minds distressed. 


We need Thee as our Rest in care, 
Our Shelter from the noontide glare, 
Our Song and Solace in despair. 


Thrice blessed Light, do Thou reveal 
The sin we from ourselves conceal ; 
Search Thou our hearts that Thou may’st heal. 


Without Thy smile, Thy quickening breath, 
Despair our labor answereth : 
And every pathway leads to death. 


Each thought that seeks not Thee purge out, 
Let streams of grace dispel our drought, 
And Love heal all the wounds of doubt. 


For self-will give us humbleness ; 
Warm the cold heart with Thy caress; 
Make halting footsteps Godward press. 


Reign Thou in us: Thy Throne is bright; 
We need no sun, we fear no night, 
For where Thy Throne is, there is light. 


Grant us through life to feed on Thee; 
Grant us in death Thy love to see; 
Grant us Thyself eternally. 
—Richard H. Thomas. 


++» e --- 


MOTHERS. 


One mother, once, when her encircling arm 
Grew powerless to shield her child from harm, 
Wove a frail basket of the trembling reed, 

And, strengthening it with loving art, she laid 
Him helpless, thus, beside the river’s brim, 
Trusting that God would keep and care for him. 


Since then all mothers, taught by her, have known 

God’s care is larger, better than their own. 

They weave their trembling faith into an ark, 

And strengthen with their prayers the tiny bark, 

And trust their growing children thus to Him 

Who saved the lad beside the river’s brim. 
—Sunday School Times. 


BESSIE BELL. 


Dear mother, why do all the girls 
Love little Bessie Bell ? 

I’ve often thought it o’er and o’er, 
And yet 1 cannot tell. 

My favorite cousin always was 
Dear gentle Cousin Bess ; 

But why the others love her so, 
Indeed I cannot guess. : 


They hear her gentle voice, my child, 
And see her mild, soft eye 
Beaming around on every one 
With love and sympathy ; 
They see her striving every hour 
For others’ happiness ; 
These are some reasons why the girls 
So love dear little Bess. 


Her widowed mother’s heart she cheers 
With love and tenderness, 
And by her daily walk with God 
And growth in holiness ; 
Sweet Bessie is a Christian child, 
She loves the Saviour dear; 
One of the lambs of his own flock, 
She has no want or fear. 


Money which other children spend 
In candy, toys, or cake, 

She carries to the poor and sick— 
She loves them for Christ’s sake. 

Poor old blind Dinah down the lane 
She reads to every day, 

And ne’er forgets it, though dear Bess 
Is very fond of play. 


And now, my little daughter dear, 
Would you be loved like Bess, 
Go, ask of God to change your heart 
From pride to humbleness. 
Better than beauty, rank or gold, 
To be like little Bess, 
Clothed in the spotless garment of 
The Saviour’s righteousness. 
— Golden Songs. 


A Cure for Moths. 


We were examining our wardrobe after the 
summer, and found, to our surprise and grief, 
many of our choicest articles of apparel sadly 
damaged by the moths. In the midst of our 
trouble, and the discussion as to the modes of 
protection against moths, which had been handed 
down by tradition in our family, Aunt Julia 
came in. 

“ Aunt Julia, how do you keep your winter 
clothing from the moths?” we both asked ea- 
gerly, as that good lady proceeded to lay aside 
her handsome shawl, which looked as fresh as 
ever after seven years’ wear. 

“T used to suffer from moths as much as any 
one,” replied Aunt Julia, taking her knittin 
from her little basket and sitting down, “but 
found a recipe in an old-fashioned book which 
has relieved me of much solicitude on the sub- 
ject. It was many years before I could be per 
suaded to try it. In my young days money was 
not quite so plentiful as now, but provisions 
were cheap, and a farmer’s daughter begun her 
married life better supplied with linen, blankets 
and bed quilts, than many a jewel-decked city 
belle. AsI was an only daughter, and was not 
married too young, a noble pile of blankets, 
feather beds, bed quilts, &c., became my portion. 
For many years after we removed to the city I 
used to dread my summer work of airing beds, 
and packing very fine, home-made blankets, and 
quilts stuffed with the softest down. I tried 
snuff, tobacco, camphor, pepper and cedar chips, 
and yet, as we changed our place of residence 
several times, some colony of moths—old squat- 
ters among the beams of the garret, or in some 
unobserved scrap of woolen cloth—would en- 
camp on my choicest possessions.” 
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“Why, Aunt Julia, I thought you had a cedar 
closet.” 

“Yes, when we moved into our new house; 
but by that time my closet was too small for my 
increased wealth, and till I used this recipe I 
seldom passed a year without some moth holes; 
but now I have not seen one in nine years.” 

“What was it, Aunt? Have you the book? 
or can you repeat it from memory? It is too 
late to save these things, but I will write it down, 
and try it next spring.” So saying, Anna took 
out her little recipe book and pencil, while Aunt 
Julia prepared to recall the moth preventive. 

“The book was an old one, with the title ob- 
literated, and the title-page torn out by some 
careless. child; but the directions were these: 

“*Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, where moths and rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves break through and steal. But lay 
up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through nor steal.’ ” 

“Oh! Aunt Julia, is that all? How does that 
help the matter?” 

“Wait, Anna, and hear my story out. One 
day asI was mourning over my choicest blankets, 
eaten by the moths, and airing my down bed- 
quilts and feather beds, which had been rendered 
obsolete by the introduction of spring mattresses 
—as I stood ready to cry with vexation to see 
my choicest articles eaten in the most conspicu- 
ous places, as you have experienced to-day—my 
eye rested on an old Bible, which lay on the top 
of a barrel of pamphlets in the garret. I opened 
it, and almost unconsciously read the recipe for 
avoiding moths which I have given you to-day. 
I then recollected that they seldom troubled the 
clothing in frequent use, and that the articles 
which caused me such care were not needed 
twice a year. I then thought of Sophy Baker, 
with her large family and sick husband. They 
had been burned out the spring before, and 
were just entering upon a cold, long winter of 
poverty. I sat down, and writing her a note, 
sent two feather beds and four blankets, and an 
old-fashioned ‘cover-lid” that very day; and 
two more blankets I despatched to a poor old 
rheumatic neighbor, whose destitution had never 
occurred to me before. I then began to breathe 
freely; and before another week two more 
blankets were gone to comfort tired limbs and 
aching hearts. The cast-off coats, cloaks, and 
all pieces of carpeting which had long Jain in 
my garret, were given to the deserving poor. 
A bag of woolen stockings and socks, which had 
been kept for cleaning brass, were sent to a 
charity institution, never again to become a 
temptation to the moths. I 4 ory particularly 
the next year, and found the beds and blankets 
were in such excellent preservation that I cheer- 
fully laid out more of my surplus property ‘ in 
heaven,’ and out of the way of moth and mould. 
My cedar closet and trunks hold all I wish to 
preserve, and, when they begin to run over, I 
commit more articles to the keeping of my 
widowed and fatherless acquaintances.” 

“But, Aunt Julia, yours is a peculiar case. 
You had a home-made outfit of a rich farmer’s 
daughter, and could not expect to make use of 
it; besides, the Bible don’t encourage wasting 
our goods extravagantly.” 

“T do think the Bible leans to what is called 
the extravagant side. The rest of the chapter 
following the verse I have quoted gives little 
encouragement to much forethought, either in 
food or raiment, and in another place says, ‘ He 
that hath two coats, let him impart to him that 
hath none.’ This rule leaves very little to pack 


away in a cedar closet. In my opinion, God’s 
providence is far from encouraging extensive 
accumulation either of money or possessions, 
especially among Christians. Fire and flood, 
drought, mildew and moth stand ready to re- 
buke that spirit of coveteousness which the Lord 
abhorreth.” 

“Surely, Aunt Julia, you wouldn’t have me 
give away the new furs you gave me yourself 
last winter.” 

“No, my child; but let us examine for a 
moment this moth-eaten pile. Here are three 
coats of your husband’s which he never could 
wear again.” 

“Those are for fishing, Aunt.” 

“ How often does he fish?” 

“Once in four or five years, perhaps,” said 
Anna. 

“Well, here is a bag of outgrown, shrunken 
socks and stockings, and these old dresses of 
Ada’s, and those overcoats of the boys, that I 
heard you say were unfit for wear, even in the 
playground ; and besides, I think you remarked 
that the whole difficulty originated in an old 
carpet, which has been harboring moths many 
years, when it might have been out of harm’s 
way upon some poor widow’s floor.” 

“Well, aunt, I believe you are half right.” 

“Try my rule, Anna; not after your property 
is ruined, but when you find you can spare it, 
even at the risk of sending some of your treasure 
to heaven before you have obtained all you 
could from its use. Many an old garret have I 
known to be infested with moths, ruining many 
dollar’s worth of valuable articles, when the 
whole evil might be traced to an old coat or 
carpet, selfishly or carelessly withheld from the 
poor. We are God’s stewards, and our luxuries 
are not given us to feed a ‘covetousness which 
is idolatry,’ but are talents which may be in- 
creased ten times before the great day of final 
account. When people ask me how to prevent 
moths, I always long to say, ‘Lay up your 
treasures in heaven,’ because I have found from 
experience it is a sure and convenient way.” 

“Well, aunt, I own I never thought much 
about it before as a matter of Christian duty. I 
will try, before another year, to confine my care 
to the articles I need, and shall hope for better 
success.— The Episcopal Recorder. 





AN amusing incident occurred lately in a 
Baltimore street car. Several quite well known 
ladies, meeting on their way to or from the 
shopping quarter of the city, were talking in 
rather a loud manner about preachers and their 
wives. They finally came to speak of the wife 
of a prominent pastor of one of the Methodist 
churches. All kinds of things were said—some 
truthful, others the boldest imaginations. All 
said they had never seen the lady; but they 
had heard she was a blonde, and all said they 
would like to see her. All in the car enjoyed 
the talk; none more so than the lady talked 
about, who happened to be sitting opposite 
them. When she arrived at her destination, 
she pulled the bell to stop the car, and, having 
a sense of the ludircrous, went to the gossipers 
and said: “ Ladies, you have expressed a desire 
to see me. Here I am. Let me give you a 
piece of advice. When next you gossip in a 
street car don’t do it in such a loud manner; it 
may be heard by some one who will not enjoy it 
as | have. Good day.” The gossipers showed 
great astonishment and chagrin, while the other 
passengers laughed immoderately at the pro- 
ceedings. 


The Boy in the Hardware Store. 


“We have had a good many boys with us 
from time to time,” said Mr. Alden, the senior 
member of a large hardware establishment on 
Market street, Philadelphia, “as apprentices, to 
learn the business. What may surprise you is 
that we never take country boys, unless they live 
in the city with some relative who takes care of 
them and keeps them home at night, for when a 
country boy comes to the city to live everything 
is new to him, and he is attracted by every show 
window and unusual sight. The city boy, who 
is accustomed to these things, cares little for them, 
and if he has a good mother he is at home and 
in bed in due season. And we are very particu- 
lar about our boys—and before accepting one as 
an apprentice we must know that he comes of 
honest and industrious parents. 

“But the best boy we ever had is now with 
us, and a member of the firm. He is the one 
man in this establishment we could’nt do without. 
He was thirteen years old when he was ap- 
prenticed to us, and he was with us for eleven 
years, acting for several years as salesman. 
When he first came we told him that for a long 
time his wages would be very small, but that if 
he proved to be a good boy his salary would be 
increased at a certain rate every year, and as it 
turned out, when according to agreement we 
should have been paying him five hundred dol- 
lars a year, we paid him nine hundred, and he 
never said a word himself about an increase of 
salary. From the very outset, he showed that 
he had an interest in the business) He was 
prompt in the morning and if kept a little over- 
time at night, it never seemed to make any dif- 
ference with him. He gradually came to know 
where everything was to be found, and if in- 
formation was wanted, it was to this boy, Frank 
Jones, that every one applied. The entire es- 
tablishment seemed to be mapped out in his head 
and everything in it catalogued and numbered. 
His memory of faces was equally remarkable. 
He knew the name of every man who came to 
the store to buy goods, what he bought, and 
where he came from. I often used to say to him 
‘Jones, your memory is worth more than a gold 
mine! How do you manage to remember? 

“<T make it my business to remember,’ he 
would say. ‘I know that if I can remember a 
man and call him by name when he comes into 
the store, and can ask him how things are going 
on where he lives, I will be very likely to keep 
him as a customer.’ 

“And that was the exact case. He made 
friends of buyers. He took the same interest in 
their purchases as he took in the store, and would 
go to no end of trouble to suit them, and to ful- 
fil to the letter everything he promised. 

“ Well, affairs went on in this way until he 
had been with us eleven years, when we con- 
cluded to take him into the firm as a partner. 
We knew that he had no extravagant habits, 
that he neither used tobacco, nor beer, nor went 
to the theatre. He continued as at the beginn- 
ing to board at home, and even when his sala 
was the very lowest he paid his mother two dol 
lars a week for his board. He was always neatly 
dressed, and we thought it very probable that he 
had laid up one or two thousand dollars, as his 
salary for the last two years had been twelve 
hundred dollars. So when we made him the offer 
to become a partner in the business, and sug- 
gested that it would be more satisfactory if he 
could put some money into the firm, he replied : 

“* Tf ten thousand dollars will be of any object 
IT can put in that much. I have saved out of my 
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salary nine thousand four hundred dollars, and 
my sister will let me have six hundred.’ 

“T can tell you that I was never more as- 
tonished in my life, than when that fellow said 
he could put ten thousand dollars, and the most 
of it his own money. He had never spent a dol- 
lar, or twenty-five cents or five cents for an un- 
necessary thing, and had kept his money in bank 
where it gathered a small interest. I am a great 
believer in the Bible, you know, and I always 
kept two placards in big letters up in the store. 
On one was this text: ‘He that is faithful in that 
which is least, is faithful also in that which is rivuch ;’ 
and on the other: ‘He that is diligent in business, 
shall stand before kings and not before mean men ! 
And Frank Jones’ success was the literal fulfill- 
ment of those two texts. He had been faithful 
in the smallast things as in the greater ones, and 
diligent in business. That kind of a boy always 
succeeds,” concluded Mr. Alden.—Mary Wager 
Fisher, in Wide Awake. 


“Oh, That can be Done at any Time.” 


The house in which I live was new when I 
moved into it. On the day that the last work- 
men left, the man who had charge of the build- 
ing came to me and said the house was ready to 
be occupied. I was simply a renter of the 
property, not the owner, but he asked me to go 
over the house with him to see that everything 
was in order. We found it complete, with one 
trifling exception. Through some oversight the 
carpenter had neglected to put on the inner 
door of the vestibule the little knob which turned 
the latch. When I called the agent’s attention 
to this, he replied, “Oh, that can be done at any 
time, and you can use the outer door for a few 
days.” 

I have been in the house two years to-day, 
and that little knob is still missing. 

I know a minister who has a friend; a lawyer, 
Almost every time they meet, the clergyman 
says, “I want you to come and take tea with me 
some day. I'll send for you soon.” The next 
time they meet he says, “ You have not been to 
tea with me yet; but you must come some time. 
I'll fix a day when I see you again.” 

This has continued for years, but the lawyer 
has never sat at his friend’s table. 

Both these men were sincere. The agent 
would have felt insulted if I had replied, “Two 

ears from now that door will be without a 

nob.” The minister would have thought it 
strange if the lawyer had responded, “ You will 
never send for me.” 

Yet anyone as wise as the swallow in the 
fable could have foretold the failure. A swallow 
had built her nest under the eaves of an old 
tumble-down woodshed. One day her brood 
were thrown into great excitement by hearing 
the owner say to his son, “Upon my word, Wil- 
liam, some day we must tear down this unsightly 
shed and build a new one.” Telling this to their 
mother, they begged her to take them away at 
once. ‘What time did he set for the work?” 
she asked. They replied, “Some time.” “Then 
be easy, my children,” said the mother, “ for 
some time means any time but the present. 
When, however, you hear him fix a definite day, 
then we must be flying.” 

How many good deeds which we purposed 
have we consigned to a tomb from which there 
is no resurrection, with the words, “Oh, I can 
do that at any time.” The date on the head- 
stone of that grave is “Some time.” 

Ye who intend to repent, fix a date. If you 
refuse to fix a day, your intention is deceptive. 


THE FRIHND. 


You leave the time uncertain with a purpose— 
that purpose is to provide a way for avoiding 
rather than for performing the duty. 

If you sincerely try to set a day for that 
duty, you will find no day so suitable as to-day. 
The present time is our own. To-morrow no 
man ever saw. We must not, dare not, put off 
this matter of repentance and turning to God, 
for a future that may never be ours. God’s 
time is now—“ to-day.” “Now is the accepted 
time, now is the day of salvation.”—Friendly 
Visitor. 

cunensameenenseapaipetnecemmnenees 
For “‘ Tue Frrenp.” 

We wish to recommend everyone who is in- 
terested in the maintenance of the principles of 
the Society of Friends, to a careful perusal of 
an article in No. 6 of THE FRrEenpD, headed 
“The Outlook.” It gives a clear and forcible 
showing of the consequences of a “ pastoral” 
system, if introduced into our meetings for wor- 
ship. One worthy Friend to whose notice it was 
brought, had read it, but not so as to leave any 
clear impression on his mind; re-reading it, he 
was highly pleased with its utterances. 

It seems to us the time is at hand when 
Friends’ eyes and ears and mouths should be 
opened to protest against the departures from 
the faith and following of Christ, as “once de- 
livered to the saints,” and revived by our worthy 
predecessors in the unchangeable Truth. 


M. F. 


MARSHALLTON, Pa. 


Natural History, Science, &. 


Plants Protected by their Juices.— When a 
drop of the juice of sorrel, garlic, saxifrage, or 
nasturtion is put upon the tegument of a snail, 
the animal manifests pain and exudes abundance 
of its mucous secretion; yet it is not thus affected 
by a drop of water. When snails avoid plants 
marked by such juices, we have a right to regard 
the plants as defended by a chemical armor. 
The offensive substance may also be important 
to the nutrition of the plant, but that is not the 
question we are dealing with here. Many plants 
are evidently lacking in this means of defense ; 
for, of some plants, all the animals experimented 
upon have been found to prefer fresh to dead 
parts. Others are never touched by them, 
whether living or dead. Hence we may con- 
ceive that an infinite variety may exist in the 
degrees of chemical armoring between total ab- 
sence of protection and complete protection. 

Plants containing perceptible tannin are dis- 
agreeable to nearly all animals. Only swine 
will eat acorns, as they regarded them as food. 
Other animals reject them, except when they 
cannot get anything else. Leguminous plants 
containing tannin in weak proportions are eaten 
by horses and cattle, but snails are not fond of 
them. But the garden snail, which lets fresh 
clover alone, will eat it freely after the tannin 
has been extracted with alcohol. — Popular 
Science Monthly. 


Danger in Closed Houses.—An old and skilled 
plumber told a friend of ours a short time ago 
that oftentimes people who go away and leave 
their homes unoccupied for two or three months 
in the summer, upon returning are stricken with 
typhoid and other fevers, and attribute it to their 
summer resort, when the fault is in their own 
residences. During their absence the little water 
in the traps in the bath-room and elsewhere has 
evaporated, and the poisonous gases have free 
access to the house. He further remarked that 
every house that has thus stood vacant should 
be thoroughly ventilated and all the traps well 


flushed with water before the place is occupied. 
As a single night of exposure is sufficient to 
plant the germs of these diseases, he who neglects 
so simple a precaution after it is brought to his 
notice does it at his peril—Christian Advocate, 


The Electrical Plant of India.—There has 
been discovered in the forests of India a strange 
plant which possesses to a very high degree 
astonishing magnetic power. The hand which 
breaks a leaf from it receives immediately a 
shock equal to that which is produced by the 
conductor of an induction coil. At a distance 
of six meters a magnetic needle is affected by it, 
and it will be quite deranged if brought near. 
The energy of this singular influence varies with 
the hour of the day. . All powerful about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, it is annulled during 
the night. 

At times of storm its intensity augments to 
striking proportions. During rain the plant 
seems to succumb, and bends its head during a 
thunder shower; it remains there without force 
or virtue, even if one should shelter it with an 
umbrella. No shock at that time is felt in 
breaking the leaves, and the needle is unaffected 
beside it. 

One never by any chance sees a bird or insect 
alight on the electric plant; an instinct seems 
to warn them that they would find sudden death. 
It is also important to remark that where it 
grows none of the magnetic metals are found— 
neither iron, nor cobalt, nor nickel—an unde- 
niable proof that the electric force belongs ex- 
clusively to the plant. Light and heat, phos- 
phorescence, magnetism, electricity—how many 
mysteries and botanical problems does this won- 
drous Indian plant conceal within its leaf and 
flower ?—Nature. 


Excavating by Freezing.— The remarkable 
achievement of sinking a deep shaft through 
treacherous ground by means of first freezing 
the earth, has been successfully accomplished at 
the Chapin mine, in Northern Michigan, by the 
Poetsch process. The contract was to freeze, 
excavate and curb up a rectangular shaft, 15} 
by 163 feet, and about 100 feet deep. This was 
accomplished by first putting down the freezing 
pipes three feet apart, in a circle 29 feet in 
diameter, to the depth proposed to be reached 
by the shaft. The pipes were connected at the 
top and filled with a solution of brine containing 
about 25 per cent. of calcium chloride. The 
brine was frozen to a point below zero by means 
of an ice machine, and in 40 days a frozen wall 
of ice, earth and stone was formed, 10 feet thick. 
The excavation, in the meantime; had been 
going on, and 70 days from the commencement 
it was completed to the ledge 100 feet down, in 
spite of some difficulty from the percolation of 
water near the bottom, which was stopped by 
freezing. Except for this ingenious method, the 
sinking of the shaft would, it seems, have been 
practically impossible on account of the great 
inflow of water.— Railway Age. 


Tame Sereech-owls.—In the spring and summer 
of 1887, I was making a collection of nestlings 
of representative American birds, to be sent to 
Prof. Parker of London, to be utilized by him 
in his work on “ Avian Osteology.” Among the 
many birds brought to me by my boy collectors 
was a family of four young screech-owls. Wish- 
ing to use but one of them as an alcoholic 
specimen, I finally concluded to adopt the others. 

From first to last, small fish was their main 
diet, and it was amusing indeed, when their food 
was brought, to see the downy little fellows rush 
aiid tumble over each other in their eagerness 
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to get at it. If a mouse was given to them it 
would first be put through a bone-breaking 

rocess and then swallowed. Small birds would 
Be thoroughly picked, and then swallowed head 
first. 

After they became able to fly about, they 
were taken from the box in which they had 
been kept, and put into the apple trees growing 
in my yard to shift for themselves. But they 
refused to shift; on the contrary seemed to con- 
sider themselves as a part of the family, and for 
weeks remained about the yard: and in the 
dusk of the evening would come at once on 
being called, sometimes from the mill a hundred 
yards away, or from the trees across the river. 

A very interesting feature connected with 
these little owls was the manner in which they 
were treated by the other birds of the vicinity. 
About once a day the birds would assemble to 
harass and scold them, the usual time being a 
little before sundown. At a signal, generally 
from the Robin, they would come from all 
directions—the Jay and the Purple Grackle 
from their nests in the apple trees; the Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak from the top of the black- 
berry; the Cardinal and Wood Thrush from 
the box-elders across the river; the Orioles from 
their swinging nests in the elm and sugar maple; 
—all would come to devote a few minutes to 
scolding their common enemy. 

The Jay, the Grackle, the Cat-bird and the 
Robin would do the aggressive business, while 
the other birds, from a respectful distance, would 
be the spectators. The Robin in particular 
would show the greatest excitement in these 
attacks. He would often fly down to the ground 
near where I sat, and in the most frantic manner 
try to call my attention to the fact that there 
was a terrible owl in the apple tree. One of 
these interesting birds was stoned to death by a 
man as it was perched upon a fence near his 
shop. Another was shot and killed by a kind- 
hearted lady that wished to display her marks- 
manship. A third is still about town, and his 
tremulous notes are often heard around my 
premises in the dusk of the evening.—Dr. W. 
8. Strode, in the American Naturalist. 


The Mink.— While engaged in geological 
work on the Cedar River, Iowa, my attention 
was attracted by a mink, engaged in fishing for 
her young, On the ripples in the centre of the 
stream, where the water was not more than two 
feet in depth, was a flat boulder, rising a few 
inches above the surface. On this rock the 
mother mink took her position, and watched 
for small fish to approach, when she would dive 
into the water, be gone for a moment and re- 
appear, usually with a fish in her mouth, which 
she would deposit in the centre of the stone, 
stopping its struggles by a quick, sharp bite 
back of the head. This process was repeated 
until seven fish were deposited on the rock. 
Then, taking one of them in her mouth, she 
swam to the shore, climbed the steep bank, and 
ran hastily to her young, in a burrow under an 
old stump.— C. L. Webster. 





Items. 


Expensive Families. — Av officer in one of the 
Street Railroads of New York was recently con- 
victed of having issued fraudulent certificates of 
stock. It is said the motive to commit the crime 
was to supply the demands of an extravagant and 
expensive family. On this case, the Independent 
makes the following reflections : 

“There is not much utility to anybody in mere 
social parade that calls for a large expenditure of 
money beyond reasonable necessities; and to those 


who cannot afford it the result will always be disas- 
trous. Every man should live within his means, 
and in this respect cut his garment according to his 
cloth. He who acts rich when he is poor, and 
knows that he is poor, is simply a fool, and the 
chanees are that he either is, or will become a knave. 
A bank officer, whether a clerk or cashier, who is 
living in a style not corresponding with his salary, 
ought, as an act of prudence, on the prima-facie 
presumption of something wrong about him, to be 
dismissed from the service. He is not a safe officer 
to keep in the employment of a bank.” 


Superstition.—Three fanatical Negroes went into 
an iron furnace, near Birmingham, Ala., as the 
representatives of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego. Old Tobias Jackson, who proclaimed himself 
Daniel the Prophet, said they would come out, but 
they were speedily cremated. Some of the papers 
are dwelling upon the superstition of the Negroes. 
Equally terrible tales can be told of the whites, and 
in some parts of the continent of Europe whole 
communities within fifty years have been given up 
to the wildest superstitions. 


Louisiana Lottery Company.—The Louisiana Lot- 
tery Company is making an application to extend 
its charter for fifty years. In a moral aspect it has 
nothing to offer in favor of the grant, but rests its 
claims upon a money consideration. If the fran- 
chise is conferred, the company agrees to pay off 
the State debt of $12,000,000. This may be a tempt- 
ing offer in some eyes, but if the State were to put 
itself at the mercy of such an organization in the 
way proposed, it would soon fall a prey to rascals, 
and have reason to rue the day for many a year. 
It is a high bid for a valuable privilege, but it would 
be a calamity to Louisiana and to the country, if 
for the sake of the consequent exemption from taxa- 
tion, and under the influence of a sordid principle, 
her legislators accepted the bait of this gambling 
corporation. Louisiana has suffered long enough 
from its corrupting operations, as have thousands 
in other States, without granting any further lease 
of life to its demoralizing influences. No legal 
sanction should be given any robbing business. 
Lotteries wrong the home as well as the individual. 
They enrich the few at the expense of the many. 
They are at war with moral right and honor.— 
Presbyterian. 


Public Meeting at Concordville, Pa.—This meeting, 
appointed by the Committees in charge of Concord 
Quarter, was held on the 8th of Ninth Month. A 
correspondent says of it, “It was held in the au- 
thority and power of Truth. The house was com- 
fortably filled. Great quiet prevailed, and the 
benefits of a full surrender of the heart to the teach- 
ings of the Divine Spirit, especially in the youth, 
and by those in the vigor of their days, were earn- 
estly set forth.” After this, there was a “clear but 
simple statement of the two paths, one leading to 
death here and hereafter, the other to eternal hap- 

iness in the world to come, as well as peace here.” 

he vocal service was closed with supplication and 
thanksgiving. ‘‘ Some tracts were distributed, and 
I think we all separated under a feeling of thank- 
fulness for our unmerited favors.” 


Hindoo School.—Ramabai, who during last year 
lectured in various parts of the United States to 
collect funds wherewith to establish a school in 
India, writes under date of Sixth Mo. 11th, that she 
had 22 girls in her school, has completed the first 
quarter, and her prospects are encouraging. 


War— Wholesale and Retail.—Jonathan Grubb, of 
Sudbury, writes:—“ A few weeks ago I lodged at 
the house of a dear friend, who is a large miller in 
a town where soldiers are quartered, and where the 
military element is bristling in almost every street. 
My friend tells a story in a very quiet way, but with 
a vein of humor and a point in every sentence. 
‘Not long ago,’ he said, ‘a soldier came into my 
mill in a very excited state, not exactly drunk, but 
evidently under the influence of drink. He began 
to assault the men, who numbered eight, but who 
were afraid to lay hands on him. I entered the 
mill, and rather laughed at their want of courage. 
‘Try your own hand upon him,’ they said. I laid 
my hand on his shoulder, saying, ‘ Now my friend, 
do be quiet and go away.’ He at once struck me in 


the face, inflicting a deep wound, whereupon the 
men seized him and held him fast, waiting my or- 
ders how to dispose of him. I said, ‘Put him in a 
sack.’ This was soon done, and there he stood, 
nothing but his head visible, waiting the arrival of 
the police who had been sent for. They came, and 
inquired how they should get him to the police 
station. ‘Why, as he is, to be sure,’ I said; but 
their pride would not let them carry a criminal in 
a sack, so they took him out, when he knocked 


them about, right and left, fearfully. However, 
they managed to conquer him, and I appeared 


against him when brought before the magistrate, 
and was called to make my charge. ‘ Well,’ I said, 
‘all I have to say is that I hope you will deal very 
leniently with the poor fellow.’ ‘And yet he has 
cut your face open,’ they said. ‘What can you 
mean?’ ‘Why,’ I replied, ‘he has been educated 
not only to knock people about, but even to kill 
them at the word of command; people who had 
never injured him any more than I had, so he was 
only doing a little in a private way on his own ac- 
count, in accordance with his training on a larger 
scale, whereby to earn the character of a hero. 
The magistrates could not deny the force of what I 
said.”— Herald of Peace. 
oo 

BisHor But Ler regretted the attempts at 
definitions more precise than any which Scrip- 
ture has authorized of the mode in which re- 
demption is brought about by the Saviour’s life 
and death. “I do not find,” he said, “that 
Scripture has explained it. And it is our wis- 
dom thankfully to accept the benefit, by per- 
forming the conditions upon which it is offered 
on our part, without disputing how it was pro- 
cured on his,” 
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A letter from a Friend in Ohio requests the 
republication of a paragraph from an Address 
to the Society of Friends, written by Thomas 
Shillitoe in 1820. The letter says: “I make 
this request hoping it may be of use at the pres- 
ent time to some who are too much inclined to 
run out and mix with the people in the excite- 
ments incident to partisan politics, and thereby 
lose their strength.” 

The paragraph referred to is as follows :— 


“Friends, let us not dare to meddle with 
political matters, but renewedly seek for holy 
help to starve that disposition so prevalent in us 
to be meddling therewith. Endeavor to keep 
that enclosed, which will be itching to hear the 
news of the day, and what is going forward in 
the political circles. I have found, that if we 
suffer our minds to be agitated with political 
matters, our dependence becomes diverted by 
little and little from the true centre and place 
of safety, where perfect peace is experienced, 
though the world and all around us may speak 
trouble. Such as have this dependence will 
know it to be a truth fulfilled in their own indi- 
vidual experience, that ‘ They that trust in the 
Lord shall be as Mount Zion, which cannot be 
removed, but abideth for ever; and that, ‘ As 
the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so 
the Lord is round about his people from hence- 
forth even forever’” 


While the Christian ought to perform his 
share of civil duties necessary for the proper 
carrying on of the government, yet it is his duty 
to ever bear in mind his primary allegiance to 
his Creator; and to be careful that all his ac- 
tions and the spirit he manifests, should be such 
as to bring glory to his Father in Heaven. If 
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this concern is kept steadily in view, we think it 
will prevent joining in any movement of a doubt- 
ful character; tend to preserve our members 
from becoming mere partisans, who would sacri- 
fice the public good for the advantage of a party ; 
and above all will keep them alive to their own 
spiritual interests and preserve them from being 
engrossed in the spirit of the world. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The Committee on Site and Build- 
ings of the World’s Fair in New York, have decided 
that the location of the fair should be between Ninety- 
seventh and One-hundred-and-twenty-seventh streets, 
Fourth avenue and the North River, to include River- 
side Park and Morningside Park, and the property 
contiguous thereto, and the use of the north end of 
Central Park in case of absolute necessity. 

The long-lost “ Maria Roman mine,” according to a 
despatch from Monterey, California, has been founa, 
It had often been told how the Indian woman, Maria 
Roman, used to go away, and in the course of a few 
days return with large amounts of silver ore, which 
she would assay herself at the mine. Where the mine 
was located had always been a mystery. The mine, if 
accounts are correct, is located near the head of the 
Carmel River, about 15 miles from Monterey, and was 
found by a man named Foreman while deer hunting. 

A despatch from Guthrie, Indian Territory, says 
that for several months the Government has made no 
effort to prevent the sale of liquor in Guthrie, and as 
time went on the liquor smugglers became embold- 
ened, and over a dozen groggeries have been running 
in full blast during the last month. The granting of 
licenses was refused, yet to all appearances the Govern- 
ment winked at its sale. On the 20th instant, however, 
a Deputy United States Collector went into the city 
unexpectedly, and before night 22 men were under ar- 
rest, and will be sent to Wichita for trial. 

The National Convention of Colored Baptists con- 
cluded its annual session in Indianapolis last week. E. 
K. Lone, of Savannah, Georgia, said that, of about 
3,000,000 Baptists in the United States, 1,362,273 were 
negroes, although when the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion was issued, there were but 300 colored Baptists. 

The Suffrage Committee of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of Wyoming has reported in favor of universal 
suffrage. An amendment was offered that the woman 
suffrage plank be submitted separately, but it was de- 
feated. 

An important case was decided last week, in the 
Common Pleas Court at Pittsburg. L. D. R. Reese 
was expelled from a train of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, because he refused to pay the 10 cents extra for 
cash fare, the money to be refunded at any office of the 
company on presentation of receipt. The Judge held 
that the 10 cents extra was wrong, and so instructed 
the jury. Reese obtained a verdict for $250. 

The Executive Committee of the Association of Citi- 
zens to Restrict and Regulate the Liquor Traffic in 
Baltimore, has published an address in advance of the 
nominations to be made by both parties for the Legis- 
lature, so that candidates may be brought forward for 
whom they can vote without a sacrifice of what they 
consider the most important issue now before the peo- 

le. “It is their belief that the city can survive the 

efeat of either party, but cannot with safety postpone 
the mitigation of the growing liquor evil.” 

A large dam at Springton Forge, eight miles above 
Coatesville, Penna., burst on the night of the 17th in- 
stant, owing to the heavy rains, and the Brandywine 
creek was eighteen feet above its usual height. Hun- 
dreds of fields were a dreary waste of water. Many 
farmers and their families left their houses during the 
night and remained on the neighboring hills. The 
Wilmington and Northern Railroad is not yet open 
between Reading and Wilmington. Many miles of 
fences have been carried away, and, on a number of 
farms, everything not in buildings was carried away. 
The damage amounts to many thousands of dollars. 

A heavy rain storm prevailed all day at Jackson- 
ville, Florida, on the 23rd instant, and it was accom- 
panied by high winds and terrific electrical displays. 
About 5 o’clock in the afternoon a deluge of rain de- 
scended, while the wind almost reached the velocity of 
a hurricane. In 10 minutes a considerable section of 
the city was flooded, the pavement—of cypress blocks 
—torn up, and the lower floors of many buildings were 
filled with water. The rainfall up to noon was only 
half an inch, but at 5.50 p. m. it had increased to 4} 
inches, the greatest recorded at Jacksonville for a like 
duration. 

The recent wet and windy weather has done great 
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damage to the late peach crop in New Jersey. In 
Hunterdon County alone the loss is estimated at $100,- 
000. The late tomato crop has been partly destroyed, 
and canners, it is stated, will sustain heavy losses. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 377, which 
is 25 more than during the previous week, and 48 more 
than in the corresponding week last year. Of the 
whole number 196 were males and 181 females: 46 
died of consumption; 29 of marasmus; 24 of diseases 
of the heart; 20 of typhoid fever; 20 of pneumonia; 
19 of inanition; 18 of old age; 18 of convulsions; 14 
of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 12 of 
cholera infantum ; 12 of debility; 10 of cancer and 10 
of casualties. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, 106; 4’s, reg., 1274; coupon, 
128}; currency 6’s, 118 a 130. 

Corton declined jc. per pound and ruled quiet. 
Small sales of middling uplands at 11} cts. per pound. 

Freep.—Winter bran, choice and fancy, $13.25 a 
$13.50; do. fair to prime, $12.50 a $13.00. 

FLrour anp MEAL.— Western and Pennsylvania 
super, $2.50 a $2.75; do., do., extras, $2.85 a $3.25 ; No. 
2 winter family, $3.40 a $3.75; Pennsylvania family, 
stone ground, $3.75 a $3.90; Pennsylvania roller pro- 
cess, $4.00 a $4.40; western winter, clear, $4.00 a $4.25 ; 
do., do., straight, $4.25 a $4.50; winter patent, $4.50 
a $5.00; Minnesota, clear $3.50 a $4.00; do., straight, 
$4.25 a $4.85; do., patent, $5.00 a $5.35. 

GrRain.—No. 2 red wheat, 80 a 80} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 40} a 404 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 264 a 27 cts. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 4{ cts.; good, 44 a 4} cts.; 
medium, 4 a 43 cts.; common, 3 a 3} cts. ; fat cows, 2} 
a 3} cts.; Texans, 3 a 3} cts. 

SHEEP.—Extra, 5} a 53 cts.; good, 43 a 5 ets.; me- 
dium, 4} a 43 cts.; common, 3} a 4 cts.; culls, 3a 34 
cts. 

Lamss.—Extra, 6} a 7} cts.; good, 6 a 6} cts.; me- 
dium, 5} a 53 cts.; common, 43 a 5 cts. 

Ho«cs.—Good light western, 64 a 63 cts ; heavy 
western, 64 a 6% cts.; extra heavy western roughs, 5} a 
6 cts.; State, 53 a 64 cts. 

Fore1gn.—The Marquis of Londonderry, the retir- 
ing Lord Lieutenant i intend: in aspeech at Stockton 
on the 20th instant, said he believed that 20 years of 
coercion would pacify Ireland. 

At the meeting of the Dublin Corporation, held 
Ninth Mo. 19th, Lord Mayor Sexton, referring to Bal- 
four’s offer to establish a Catholic University in Ire- 
land, said that, no matter what remedial measures 
were passed as a part of the policy of a coercion gov- 
ernment, the Irish people would not swerve from their 
main object, namely, to obtain an Irish Parliament, 
and to secure the management of Ireland’s revenues 
and the administration of the laws by a judiciary re- 
sponsible to the people. 

An election for members of the French Chamber of 
Deputies, was held on First-day, the 22nd instant. 

Returns from 560 electorial divisions show that 244 
Republicans have been elected and 152 members of the 
Opposition. 

Among the Republicans elected there are 16 Moder- 
ates and 57 Radicals. The Opposition members elected 
includes 86 Royalists, 51 Bonapartists and 22 Boulan- 
gists Reballots will be necessary in 157 divisions. It 
is expected that 135 of these will return Republicans. 
The Republicans will probably also win the seats for 
the Colonies. The new Chamber will probably consist 
of 369 Republicans and 201 members of the Opposition, 

The English and Italian Governments have signed 
a more stringent anti-slavery convention than has 
hitherto existed. The new convention declares the 
slave traffic to be an act of piracy, and enables cruisers 
to deal more promptly with captured slavers. The 
Mediterranean is excluded from the operations of the 
treaty. 

Cholera has made its appearance in Bagdad, and the 
disease is spreading in Western Persia. 

A waterspout burst over Cerro Gordo, Mexico, on 
the 18th instant, causing several deaths. Live stock 
was swept away and houses destroyed. The exact 
number of deaths and the extent of the damage done 
are not known. 

A despatch from Ottawa, Ontario, says the Joggins 
Raft Company has been incorporated to do business in 
Canadian and American lumber on the Pacific coast. 
The paid-up capital is $300,000, with a reserve double 
that amount. Rafts are to be built like the original 
Joggins raft conveyed from Nova Scotia to New York. 
They are to be cigar-shaped, and will contain 12,000,000 
feet of lumber. A saving in freight of $2 per 1000 feet 
will be effected. J.D. Spreckles and Colonel J. M. 
Donohue, of San Francisco, are the leading promoters. 

At Quebec, on the night of the 19th instant, several 





thousand tons of rock slid from Cape Diamond, at the 
end of Dufferin Terrace, to Chaplain Street, 300 feet 
below, demolishing in its course seven dwellings, and 
burying a number of people. The latest accounts show 
that 25 dead bodies and 18 injured persons have been 
taken from the debris. The exact loss of life is not 
yet known. 





RECEIPTS. 

Received from Jacob Gritfen, Phebe Jane Griffen, 
and Lydia S. Griffen, N. Y., $2 each, vol. 63; from 
John 8. Fowler, O., per Edmund S. Fowler, Agent, $2, 
vol. 63 ; from Luna Otis Stanley, Agent, Ind., $4, being 
$2 each for William T. Hadley, and Joel W. Hodson, 
vol. 63; from James E. Meloney, Pa., $2, vol. 63, and 
for Alice E. Reid, $2, vol. 63; from James E. Arm- 
strong, W. Town, $2, vol. 63; from M.S. and E. P, 
Allen, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Jabez Thompson, Pa., 
per J. R. Cooper, $2, vol. 63; from Mary Ann Wright, 
Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; from Samuel Williams, N. J,, 
$2, vol. 63, and for George Williams, $2, vol. 63; from 
Walker Moore, Pa., $6.25, being $2 each for himself, 
and Asahel W. Moore, Pa., and Caleb Moore, Kan. 
vol. 63, and 25 cents for Paschall Moore, to No. 8, vol. 
63; for Anne Hutton and Mary H. Fritchman, O., $2 
each, vol. 63; from John B. Foster, Agent, N. Y., $4, 
being $2 for himself, vol. 63, and $2 for Stephen R, 
Smith, to No. 27, vol. 64; from Esther Roberts, N. J., 
$2, vol. 63; from Charles Ballinger, N. J., $4, being 
$2 each for himself and Mark Ballinger, vol. 63; from 
Lydia H. Moorman, Io., $2, vol. 63; from Charles 
Jones, Gtn., $4, being $2 each for himself and Mary 
Ann Jones, vol. 63; from Joel Cadbury, Philad’a, $2, 
vol. 63; from Homer Child, Io., $2, vol. 63; from 
Hattie O’Hara, N. J., $1, to No. 27, vol. 63; from 
Christy Davis, Cal., $2, vol. 63, and for Mary Alice 
Brown, Mass., $2, vol. 63; from George Thomas, Pa., 
$2, vol. 63 ; from George C. Webster, Pa., $8, being $2 
each for himself, William Webster, and Owen Y. 
Webster, Pa., and Thomas M. Webster, Philad’a, vol. 
63; from George W. Thorp, Fkfd., $2, vol. 63; from 
Samuel L. Moore, Pa., $2, vol. 63; from Susanna 
Brinton, Pa., $2, vol. 63. 


Remittances received after Third-day will not appear in 
the Receipts until the following week. 





NOTICES. 


TOUGHKENAMON BoARDING AND Day Scuoor will 
re-open Tenth Month Ist, 1889. 
Address Hanna M. Cops, Principal. 


THE CoRPORATION OF HAVERFORD COLLEGE.—A 
Stated Annual Meeting of “The Corporation of Haver- 
ford College” will be held in the Committee-room of 
Arch Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Third- 
day, Tenth Mo. 8th, 1889, at 3 o’clock P.M. 

Exuiston P. Morris, Secretary. 


WANTED—An experienced teacher, (a member of 
the Society of Friends) possessing good administrative 
and business abilities, to act as Superintendent of 
Friends’ Select School, 140 N. 16th St., Philadelphia. 
Apply to 

Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. 

John W. Biddle, 119 South Fourth St., or 

George Vaux, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


If any of our Quarterly or Monthly Meetings should 
have on hand a surplus of the “Extracts from the 
Minutes of the Yearly Meeting for 1889,” will the 

lease return them to Friend’s Book Store, 304 Arc 
Btreet, in care of Jacob Smedley ? 


FRrIENDs’ EVENING SCHOOLS FOR CoLORED ADULTS. 
—Teachers are wanted for these schools, to open Second- 
day, Tenth Month 7th. Apply to 

Edward S. Lowry, No. 2220 Pine St. 

Howard E. Yarnall, No. 1027 Filbert St. 
Ellwood Cooper, No. 322 N. Fortieth St. 
Thomas Woolman, No. 858 Marshall St. 





Drep, at his home, Eighth Mo. 15th, 1889, MAHLON 
U. ToMLINsSON, in the 70th year of his age, a member 
of Salem Monthly Meeting, Iowa. He was firmly at- 
tached to the doctrines and principles of our Society. 
He several times said that all was peace, and that 
the future looked bright. 

——, at her home in Flushing, Belmont Co., Ohio, 
on the 5th of Ninth Month, 1889, Saran W. Purvi- 
ANCE, in the 83rd year of her age, a member of Flush- 
ing Monthly and Particular Meeting. Her consistent 
life and peaceful close, give her friends the comforting 
belief that their loss is her eternal gain. 
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